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THE RECLUSES OF SNOWDEN. 
( Continued._) 
“AFTER ten days had elapsed, Mr. 


Owen received an answer to his letter, 
he purport of which was to say, that 


he writer was confined to his bed, and 
oncluded with begging the Almighty 
o shower down blessings on the per- 
on who had fostered his son. 

Previous to the discovery which 
illiam had made of his master’s fa- 


mily, Louisa had officiated as the sick 
man’s nurse; but from that moment 


he received positive orders never to 
nter the room. The astonished Louisa, 


npon hearing the mandate, requested 


o be made acquainted with the cause. 


and I expect to be implicitly obeyed.” 


The prohibition was strictly attended 
to, yet a visible dejection marked Lou- 


a’s expressive face; which Melville 


berceiving, reproached himself as be- 


ng the.cause of, and by an increased 
enderness of manner, endeavoured to 
lisperse the gloom. Although Louisa 
new her father’s fortune and peace of 


find had been injured by the treache- 


ous conduct of some person in whom 
be had confided, yet the name of this 
pretended friend she had never heard. 


period, to unbosom himself to her, and 
xplain the motive which had induced 
tim to repress her humane cares ; tho’ 


Bt first he jocosely said, he forbade her 


bm entering the apartment, least the 


elville therefore resolved, at a proper. 


handsome person of Theodore Darnley 
should make an impression upon her 
heart. Inspired with equal confidence 
by this mark of parental affection, Loui- 
sa completely quieted her father’s fears, 
by assuring him it was. impossible for 
her ever to form an attachment that he 
did not sanction and approve ; * but 
deprive me not I conjure you,” said 
she, “‘ of the pleasure I derive from 
displaying humanity ; and allow me to 
show that civility to Theodore which 
he has a right to expect from the mis- 
tress of this house.” ‘“ On your guard- 
ed prudence then I rely,” replied Mel- 
ville, taking his daughter affectionately 
by the hand, and conducting her to the 
chamber of Theodore, whose intellec- 
tual faculties were perfectly restored, 
and who, within the last three days, had 
appeared rapidly to mend. Of Louisa’s 
attention to him, at tte commencement 
of his illness, he would have been ig- 
norant, had not William circumstan- 
tially related the thousand instances of 
her humanity and care; and from the 
moment of his faculties being restored 
to him, he had impatiently longed to 
behold his sympathising nurse. Thoygh 
he sometimes could not avoid condemn- 
ing his own folly, in feeling so much 
anxiety to see a country girl. ‘She 
may be pretty,” he would say, * but 
bred up in retirement, it is impossible 
that her manners can be polished or re- 
fined. Her mother, it is true, might 
have been an elegant woman ; but she 
lost her before the force of example 
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could improve.” In reflections of this 
nature was Theodore indulging, when 
his hospitable entertainer opened the 
door, leading in the blooming Louisa, 
and conducting her towards the bed : 
“ My daughter,” said he, “ Mr. Darn- 
ley, wished to offer her congratulations 
upon the improved state of your health; 
and, as conductress of my small estab- 
lishment, to say she hopes the servants 
have gratified, and even endeavoured 
to anticipate your wants.” Louisa, 
without re-echoing her father’s expres- 


hope ; but her voice, her gesture, and 
the angelic sweetness of her counte- 
hance, communicated to the heart of 
Theodore an emotion which for some 
moments deprived him of the power of 
speech. “ I have a want, it ‘is true, my 
dear sir,” he replied, recovering him- 
self, ** but it is the want of language to 
describe the grateful sentiments which 
I feel, To your sympathising kind- 
ness,” continued he, * Miss Melville, 
I owe my existence; William has in- 
formed me that, but for your benevo- 
lent interposition I must have lost my 
life. Let your own heart then, judge 
of the sensations I must experience at 
beholding my deliverer ; and at behold- 
ing in her every charm that can adorn 
the sex.” “Stop, my good sir,” ex- 
claimed Melville, laying his hand gent- 
ly before the invalid’s lips, “ or my 
daughter will fly from you with preci- 
pitation, uncer the apprehension the 
fall has injured your head.” “Surely, 
my dear sir, I may be permitted to 
pour forth those acknowledgments 
which an obligation of so exalted a 
nature must inspire in the most calious 
breast.” ‘I entreat you not.to men- 
tion the term obligation,” rejoined 
Louisa; “ it was merely an act of com- 
mon humanity, wholly unentitled to 
the slightest praise.” ‘+ It was the act 
of a guardian angel! but I shall be si- 
lent,” said Theodore, perceiving a ga- 
thering cloud overspréad Melville’s 
face; ‘to you, sir, I have repeatedly 


$ions, coincided with him in the same | 
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grateful emotions which such marks of 
hospitality as I have met with naturally 
must inspire; yet, as I perceive the 
theme is unpleasant to you, I will in 
future merely treasure the remembrance § 
of them within my breast.” “ On these 
conditions, and these only,” replied 
Melville, ‘ will I consent that my 
daughter shall occasionally visit you; 
for we are so simple and unrefined in| 
our manners, that we are incapable of 
comprehending the studied form of ex: 
pression, which unmeaningly passes inj 
the polished world.” “ For heaven’/ 
sake, my dear sir, do me not so much] 
injustice, as to suppose my expressions 
do not correspond with the feelings of 
my heart,” exclaimed Theodore, exalt. 
ing his natural tone of voice. The en 
trance of a servant with a letter, which 
he said had been brought by a specid 
messenger, terminated a conversatioi 
which had excited in the breast of the 
too susceptible Louisa, a mixture of as- 
tonishment and concern; for there wa 
an asperity in the tone of her father’ 
voice, so foreign to his general mat- 
ner, that she could not help fearing the 
invalid must construe it into a premed: 
tated affront. 


(To be continued.) 
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The following lines, originally published in tk 

“ Harrisburg Republican,” are from the pe! 

of one of the oldest of our correspondents. 
To Miss B*****, of Philadelphia. 


A smile from thee, sweet girl, can lighten 
Burdens that oppress the soul, 

Gild each prospect, and can brighten 
Clouds that o’er my prospect roll. 

Those. smiles my heart will ever cherish, 
Till its pulse shall cease to beat, 

Nor thy sweet remembrance perish, 
Till life itself forsake its seat. 

Without thee, I no joy or pleasure 
Can m mirth or converse see, — 

And doubly feel affliction’s pressure, 
‘When’ I’m absent fartrom thee. 

Then time, thy tardy moments quicken, 
Urge swiftly on thy leaden plume ; 

My thoughts at this long absence sicken— 

ot death had been so hard adoom. 
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For the Parlour Companion. 
TO MARY S*****, 


Although thy cheek is of roseate hue; 
And thine eye of bright cerulean blue, 
Tho’ thy lips are strew’d with vermil’ o’er, 
Thou’rt not yet the girl that I adore. 
A scolding maid I'll ne’er abide, 
But shun the fair who loves to chide, 
Her charms admire, but pray that fate 
Will curse me not witha ecakting mate. 
Mild is the eye of her Pil love, 
Retiring timid as the dove, 
The sweetest smiles must deck her face, 
A temper sweet adorn each grace. 
No more then, girl, exert thy art, 
Thy charms will never win my heart ; 
Beauty alone I do not seek, 
But modest merit, mild and meek. 
Without concern, then can I view 
Thy cheek and eye of charming hue, 
Though I could gaze and never tire, 
No spark of love canst thou inspire. 

P. 
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appear, love is as sure to follow, as the 
chaise the horses. When this trio 
meet, happiness will grow with time, 
and like the oak, flourish in old age, 
No decays of beauty, or of health; no 
mutilations of body, or wrinkles ia the 
face can diminish it. But if we look in- 
to the world, we shall find the matches 
of this amiable description almost as 


i thinly scattered as the righteous men in 


Gomorrah. 
a os 


ELVIRA.—.A Fragmént. 

How sweet is the landscape before 
us!—The distant mountains mingle with. the 
azure sky, and all between is the finest pencilling 
of nature. The verdant lawns, the tufted grove, 





| the winding stream, and tumbling water-fall, com- 


pose the lovely picture before you—The air is 
perfumed ! and gives the senses new power to 
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WHY SHOULD MEN BE VIRTUOUS ? 


Because they are so formed, that vir- 
tue and happiness are synonymous even 
on earth—because illiberality, unkind- 
ness, anger, hatred, and feelings of the 
same class, are positively painful; while 
beneficence, gentleness, forgiveness, gra- 
titude, charity, and the like, are real 
pleasures. It is this disposition to be 
happy in the exercise of virtue, and mi- 
serable in the commission of crime, that 
is called the moral sense—the general 
existence of which is as obvious as the 
sight, the taste or the smell—it may be 
injured in various ways, diminished by 
affectation, blunted ‘by disuse; in the 
hurry of business or the storm of the 
passions, it may almost disappear; but 

the occasional and unsought pangs of 
the most hardened criminal, however 
high and splendid his situation, so of- 
ten recorded by ancient as well as mo- 
dern historians, are sufficient to prove 
that it forms an inherent part of the na- 
ture of man. 
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There are three requisites (says an 
amusing writer) to form conjugal hap- 


enjoy the beautiful scene—Bend, Elvira, for a 
moment over the crystal fountain beside you; 
and, in the reflection of your own form, behold 
the most charming picture of animated nature. 
But the black clouds gather toge- 
ther; the forest bends beneath the blast; the 
rain descends ; and nature’s dusky mantle o’er- 
spreads the prospect. This scene too has new 
beauties—this, also, has its resemblance in intel- 
lectual nature. Behold that faithful youth clasp- 
ing the marble urn of her whose memory fills his 
heart! Think you, the evening vigils of his 
mourning love have no pleasure in them? Elvi. 
ra, those fond, those faithful duties are worth a 
world of joy, and turn his tears to rapture— 
Look on that naked rock where the forlorn shep. 
herd searches in vain to pasture the only lamb the 
unfeeling storm has left him. Such is the. cold 
flinty heart, which petrified by insensibility, hears 
not the cries, nor heeds the tears of suffering in- 
nocence, Let your eyes, now, as the storm 
abates, wander to the valley before you—rich in 
varied harvests, and glowing with all the splen- 
dor of cultivation. That, Elvira, is the generous 
mind whose joy is the communication of good, 
and who would net suffer, were it inher power, 
an eye to weep, or a heart to ache in the world. 
—Turn next, I bese-ch you, to tl« desart be. 
hind you, and behold a forlorn, solitary being 
wandering over it—The flints have wounded. his 
feet ; his staff scarce supports his steps; and the 
cutting blast pierces his tattered raiment.—He 
sometimes throws his meek eye to the gates of 
heaven, and, as if he received comfort from 
thence, he proceeds on his way. At this moment, 
a female form meets the traveller, turns him 
aside from. his inhospitable path, and conducts 
him to her cottage—around which the fountains 
murmur, and all nature seems to shine—she co- 
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piness, prudence, good nature, and 
love. Prudence and good nature are 


very different things, and not always 


vers‘ him with her mantle, and washes his 
wounds with her tears—she brings forth her little 
store, and witha celestial beneficence, spreads a 
table for him in the desart. Am I not that mourn: 











under commands but, whenever they 


ful traveller—and is it not Elvira who has guided 
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my woe-worn steps to the peaceful cottage where 
Inow solace my weary spirits ? 


Te cael 


ANNA. 


How sweet on the mountains when heath bells are 

glowing, 
To wander and list to the wild busy bees, 

Or stray through the grove where the wild flowers. 
are blowing, 

_ And catch the rich odours that float on the 
breeze. 

From the bosom of roses though sweet be the 


reeze 
Enchanting the hum of wild bees on the hill ; 
O Anna, my Anna’s far sweeter than these, 
Far purer than dew gems that shine o’er the 
rill 


Nor the glow of the pink nor the snow of the 
lilly 
Can match her soft cheek; and expressive her 
eyes 
When she flies with the wings of a Sylph through 
the valley, 
To glad the poor cottage where misery lies. 
O daughter of beauty! compassion’s fair blossom, 
Canpity, soft pity alone, thy heart move; 
O come, and repose thy young cares on my bo- 
som 
Yl cherish them there till they bloom into love. 
H. 


Sete iene 
o 


[The following description from “ Letters from 
the South,” of the different classes of Belles 
that are to be met with at our principal water- 
ing places, will be found, we believe to be a 
correct picture of the female visitors at most 
places of public resort. } 


There is the sentimental lady, who must have 
blue eyes—by ail means, and who, it is indispen- 
sably necessary, should be very fond of retire- 
ment—a preference which she demonstrates by 
going in search of it every summer to a water- 
mg place. ‘Then there is the blue-stocking lady, 
who is all for the delights of literature, and who 
comes to watering places because they are the re- 
sort of scholars and people of literary taste !— 
These ladies are a great terror to the race of 
bucks, because they are continually drawing 
draughts op their understandings, which these 
gentlemen can’t conveniently accept at sight. 
But the most numerous class of ladies to be found 
at these resorts, is tha of the regular built, sys- 
tematic, determined, and invincible belles, who 
go about as roaring lions, seeking whom they 
may devour. Like strolling actresses, they are 
seldom seen twice in the same place, but after 
playing off their airs and graces, becoming tired 
of and tiring every body, vanish away, and never 
shine in that sphere again. These unfortunate 
belles are to be seer. every where, flashing at in- 
tervals like fire-flies of summer evening, dazzling 
occasionally, but never warming. In enumerat- 
ing the varieties to be found at a fashionable wa- 
tering place, if, ould be unpardonable to omit 
two classes of eldérly matrons, who are very con- 
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stant attendants on these establishments: The 
first are very piously scandalous; and, like the 
old lady in the Spectator, whom Rhodomanthus 
beckoned to the left hand, are.so busy correcting 
the faults of others, that they have no time to at- 
tend to their own; they are ever on the watch 
to repress any innocent ebullition of vivacity, and 
to poison every little moment of youthful gaiety, 
by sour looks of reprehension, side-blow inuen- 
does, and appalling shakes of the head. The 
other class is, that which marshal’s its daugh- 
ters, nieces, and proteges to battle at these great 
marts, add s on the alert to see that they 
dont fallin love with any body not well establish- 
ed in business, or well to do in the world. But 
at the same time they exercise this matronly cau- 
tion, they take every opportunity of showing the 


young ladies off to rich batchelors and prosper- G 


ous traders, who have plenty of money, or what 
is just the same thing, plenty of credit. I cannot 
help here observing, that there is a class of females 
one never meets at these places, except now and 
then, when we sometimes see a solitary one, pale, 
languid and weak, whom the hope of recovery 
from some slow and sure malady, tempts from her 
home. I mean those who find their happiness in 
the domestic circle, and the enjoyment of that un- 
obtrusive paradise, created, adorned and conse- 
crated by the exercise of domestic virtues. Itis 
these which constitute the portion of the sex, 
among which men find companions who assist in 
bearing the burden of existence, instead of ad- 
ding to its weight; whoshed the brightest light 
when the storm of adversity thickens and blackens 
—and who, without stooping to any cares or oc- 
cupations unworthy a gentlewoman, are guardi- 
ans of the household of man, and the consecrators 
of his fortune. The sweetest days of summer are 
those in which the sun, partly hid behind the light 
clouds, warms without dazzling ;” and the sweet- 
est women are those who never shine except to 
those they love- Ambition to become the won- 
der of the world makes men gods or demons ; but 
operating on women, only makes them ridiculous. 
I. drives them so much into the world, that we 
become tired of seeing or hearing of them, and too 
often, the anxiety to gain the object, stimulates 
them to conciliate the vanity of men, by atten- 
tion and flatteries unworthy a modest and delicate 
female. 
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It being proved on a late trial, that a man’s 
name was really Jnch, who pretended it was 
Linch, 1 see, said the judge, the old proverb is 
verified in this man, who 2 os allowed an inch 
has taken an L (ell.) 
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A few complete setts of “ THE JUVENILE 





PORT FOLIO” are for sale by the Editor. 











(>? THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 198, Lombard street. “he terms 
of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cents 
per-quarter, payable in advance, 
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